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epistemology we ought to say nothing at all about it. All knowledge, 
in the logician's sense of the term, is social, reflective and general. 
The logic of the dog and the epistemology of the cuttlefish would 
be impossible without an entire change in the connotation of these 
terms. It is just possible that these questions of origin and growth 
will be treated in the logic and epistemology of the future, as they 
are treated in Baldwin's recent 'Thought and Things, or Genetic 
Logic'; but we can not face this possibility without seeing that in 
that case the logic and epistemology of the nineteenth and preceding 
centuries must remain for all time mere characteristics of those 
centuries. The logic and epistemology of the future will, in that 
case, become humanized and psychological to an extent never 
dreamed of by Mill and Hamilton. 

I am glad to say that I find myself much more in accord with 
Professor Fite's definition of the 'sociologist's fallacy,' his second 
point, and yet am constrained to add that the term social has a 
more objective significance in sociology than in psychology and 
logic. All the cooperative activities of animal groups are for 
sociology social, whether or not they involve a consciousness of the 
distinction between the individual and others, while in psychology 
and logic only that knowledge can properly be called social which is 
reflective, that is, which rests upon and recognizes that distinction. 

G. A. Tawney. 

University of Illinois. 
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THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

Report of the Secretary 

THE Western Philosophical Association held its seventh annual 
meeting in Chicago, on March 29 and 30, in affiliation with 
the North Central Psychological Association. Both associations were 
the guests of the University of Chicago and were pleasantly housed 
in the dormitories. The meeting was perhaps the strongest ever 
held in the west by these associations. As many of those who took 
part in the program have failed to furnish abstracts, this report 
is not an adequate record of the proceedings. The reason for this is 
mainly that a large number of the papers had been accepted by 
various philosophical journals before the meeting. Of the follow- 
ing papers no abstracts have been received: 'The Ego and Empir- 
ical Psychology' (presidential address), by W. B. Pillsbury; 'Gar- 
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man as a Teacher,' by James H. Tufts; 'The Teaching of Psy- 
chology,' by James R. Angell; 'The New Mysticism,' by George A. 
Coe; 'A Bit of Physiological Religious Psychology,' by E. D. Star- 
buck; 'The Philosophical Interpretation of the Religious Conscious- 
ness,' by F. C. French; 'Pure Experience and Reality,' by E. B. 
McGilvary; ' Realism and Objectivity,' by B. H. Bode; 'The Rela- 
tion of Pressure and Muscle Sense, also some Reflections upon the 
Efficacy of Consciousness,' by Thaddeus L. Bolton; 'The Place of 
Authority in the Moral Judgments of Common Sense,' by F. C. 
Sharp ; ' The Theory of Democracy, ' by Warner Fite ; and ' Percep- 
tion and Reflection,' by George Rebec. E. B. McGilvary's paper 
appeared in the Philosophical Review for May, 1907. The papers 
by James H. Tufts, B. H. Bode and J. E. Boodin appeared in this 
Journal, in the May numbers; and W. V. D. Bingham's paper, on 
'The Role of the Tympanic Mechanism in Audition,' in the Psycho- 
logical Review for July. 

The following constitute the executive committee of the Western 
Philosophical Association for the next year : F. C. Sharp, president ; 
George Rebec, vice-president; John E. Boodin, secretary and treas- 
urer; James R. Angell and Thaddeus L. Bolton, additional mem- 
bers of the committee. The following new members were elected: 
George A. Coe, Northwestern University; E. L. Norton, University 
of Illinois; E. D. Starbuck, University of Iowa; Daniel Starch and 
Rowland Haynes, University of Chicago; J. H. Coursault, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; George McAlister, Missouri State Normal 
School ; T. De Laguna and Irving King, University of Michigan ; Mr. 
Wilm, Washburn College, Kansas ; and Mr. Cowling, Baker Univer- 
sity, Kansas. The next meeting will be held in Chicago, conjointly 
with the American Psychological Association. Abstracts of papers, 
so far as they have been furnished to the secretary, follow. 

A Sketch of an Experimental Course in Esthetics: Max Meyer. 

The course, before analyzing the esthetic experience, tries to 
familiarize the student with this experience by presenting, in pairs, 
lantern slides of actual scenery, and asking the question, If you had 
no other way of whiling away your time but to inspect the one 
or the other of these pictures, which would you select ? The material 
thus obtained is then analyzed by having the students themselves 
apply an artist's mode of thought in creative work. For this 
purpose the confessions of his mode of mental activity made by 
Hildebrand in his book 'The Problem of Form' are used by the 
class. Form and content are thus compared, Fechner's esthetie 
principles are studied and their relative value estimated, and such 
theories as those of the impressionistic school are critically discussed 
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from the psychological point of view. The aim of the course is 
to let the student convince himself, on the basis of these observations, 
of the fact that the esthetic experience is a play with a percept, and 
to make him derive the objective and subjective conditions which 
favor a playful attitude towards a situation. 

The Ultimate Attributes of Reality: John E. Boodin. 

Taking reality at its face value as a stream of processes, it 
takes at least four dimensions or independent variables to define 
it: stuff or energy, which furnishes us with our various types 
of expectancy or uniformity, whether psychological or physical; 
time, which looked at objectively accounts for rearrangement 
or passing, looked at subjectively accounts for the instability of 
our judgments and values; space, which furnishes the possibility of 
free translation and distance; and direction, which furnishes the 
limit, epistemological and ontological, for the measure of the validity 
of our purposes. 

The Permanence of Practise as a Measure of its Efficiency: Walter 

F. Dearborn. 

The factors entering into the rate of progress in learning as 
studied in the familiar practise curves are more complex than has 
been generally recognized. Study of the records of twenty subjects 
shows individual differences in the number, duration or absence of 
'plateaus,' varying influence of the sort of learning on the rate of 
acquisition, and differences in the permanence of parts of the same 
practise curve. Improvement secured in practise may not be due 
wholly to bona fide improvement, but to the substitution of one 
sort of learning for another sort, and the extent to which this may be 
considered real improvement will depend in part on the purpose 
in view. Finally, differences in the permanence of the trans- 
ferred effects of practise call in question the theory of ' the identical 
elements present' proposed as an explanation of transference. 

The Intensive Method of Experiment and Demonstration in Ele- 
mentary Psychological Instruction: Mabel Clare Williams. 
According to the intensive method of experiment and demonstra- 
tion, a few problems are studied in detail, in contrast with the exten- 
sive method, in which a large number of problems are briefly con- 
sidered. The laboratory manuals of Titchener and Sanford may be 
regarded as representing respectively the two methods. A specific 
application of the intensive method to elementary instruction wa3 
outlined. Fifteen experiments, constituting the material for one 
semester, were selected, the necessary apparatus provided and an 
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explanatory chapter written for each experiment. This chapter is 
virtually a lecture and aims to set forth the setting of the experiment 
and the meaning of its results, to outline related problems, and to 
point out the practical significance of the experiment. The course is 
intended to overcome, in so far as possible, the difficulties arising in 
colleges and normal schools through lack of proper laboratory, 
library and instructional facilities. 

The Ultimate Value of Experience: Stephen I. Colvin. 

Ultimate experience as such can not be known, since only objects 
can be known ; yet such ultimate experience is an actuality. Of it 
as such nothing can be said, except to deny to it the characteristics 
of the objects of experience. There is, however, in every experience 
a group of objects that function in a sense for the ultimate experience 
(the subject of the objects experienced), and which may be taken 
as symbolic of the pure experience that does not reveal itself. One 
of the most important characteristics of this relatively subjective 
and immediate aspect of experience is that it seems to have an 
ultimate value and finality in itself. In modern times two philo- 
sophic creeds have arisen out of this immanent experience, the one 
utilitarianism and the other pragmatism. Both have in a sense 
assumed the validity of this immanent experience, the one in the 
doctrine of pleasure as the ultimate end of striving, the other in the 
assertion that satisfaction is the badge of truth ; yet in the develop- 
ment of their philosophic beliefs both have departed at once from 
the immanent point of view, thus ignoring their origin. Further, 
these two systems have in their evaluation of goodness and truth 
ignored the goodness that is good in and for itself; and the truth 
that is self-contained and unconditioned. They have, in other words, 
disregarded the ultimate worth of that part of our experience that is 
relatively subjective and that ordinarily does not enter into the 
flux of a constantly changing world. The true point of view seems 
to be that there are elements in our experience that have what may 
be termed a final value in the moment of experience, that point 
back to no conditioning reality, nor forward to a growing system 
of facts. Here are found impulses and feelings that lie at the basis 
of our moral and intellectual judgments and give all experience its 
significance, not only because of that which is to follow, but also 
because of that which actually is. These impulses and feelings are 
necessary for our right living and true thinking. They give a final 
worth to action and an abiding value to truth. A utilitarian phi- 
losophy should evaluate them, and find a place for them in its 
world of contrasts and relations. This, however, it is singularly 
incapable of doing, since in attempting such an evaluation the very 
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being of these impulses vanishes. Thus there must always be an 
inadequacy in this philosophy. It can never give more than a 
partial view of the world because it ignores one of its most essential 
constituents. On the other hand, an intuitive ethics and an absolute 
logic, while not free from errors, both consider the immanent aspect 
of experience in which these impulses are found. Here a moral 
impulse and an intellectual thrill are given their worth. Rightly or 
wrongly, too, they are held to function for a pure experience outside 
of the objective flow of consciousness that contains absolute worth 
and abiding truth. Here is the psychological basis for a philosophy 
of permanent values and transcendent significance. 

Supplementary Report on the Case of Miss W: J. B. Miner. 

This case of vision acquired in adult life after the removal of 
complete congenital cataracts had been reported before (Monograph 
Supplements, Psychological Review, Vol. VI., pp. 103-118). Meas- 
urements of irradiation and length of speetrum supplemented the 
previous qualitative statements. For models in the irradiation test, 
the experimenter used a black and a white isosceles trangle, each 
having an altitude of 8 cm. and base of 5 cm. and placed on a com- 
plementary background. In reproducing the models, Miss. W. 
judged the black triangle, on an average of 100 trials, to be 54 mm. 
higher than the white ; M. V., 4 mm. The same test on an adult who 
was naive as to the illusion resulted in her making the white higher 
by .2 mm. ; M. V., .3 mm. An adult familiar with the illusion empha- 
sized the white by 1 mm. ; M. V., .2 mm. Fifty trials in another 
case of congenital cataract, removed after 36 years of age (Mr. E.), 
showed a reversal of irradiation similar to that of Miss W. The 
black was made higher by .9 mm. ; M. V., .9 mm. Further trials on 
this individual were prevented by his leaving the city. An explana- 
tion of this curious reversal had already been published. Miss W. 's 
spectrum, as tested by her observation through a refraction grating, 
was 232 mm. long, compared with an average of 188 mm. for 45 other 
adults. A subject who had had senile cataracts removed saw a spec- 
trum 211 mm. long. The errors do not affect these averages for 
spectra more than one or two millimeters. The extra length was 
added to the violet end of the spectrum, and it was suggested that 
the lens in the normal eye probably interferes with ultra violet vision. 
Miss W. sees violet rays with a frequency of about 9 x 10", which is 
1.4 x 10 14 greater than the frequency of the 'H' line. Observations 
of Mr. E. made on his first vision after the operation were briefly 
reported. 
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A Case of Good Audition after Destruction of the Tympanic 

Mechanism : W. V. D. Bingham. 

In both ears drum membrane and larger ossicles are lacking, hav- 
ing been destroyed partly by long-continued middle-ear suppuration 
and partly by surgical operation. Nevertheless, patient is not 'hard 
of hearing,' but has nearly normal auditory acuity. Tests in other 
sense realms disclosed no general hypersensitivity. Loss of drum 
membranes does not interfere with generation of 'subjective' differ- 
ence tones. More emphasis should be placed upon protective func- 
tions of the tympanum, and less upon sound-conducting functions, 
about which some otologists insist that little is definitely known. 

Monaural Localizatian of Sound: Daniel Starch. 

Experiments were made on three types of observers, (a) Arti- 
ficial monaural conditions were produced in persons having normal 
hearing by closing the left ear. Discrimination was consequently 
found to be less accurate on the left side. Localization is not as 
accurate even on the right side as in binaural conditions. In the 
rear left quadrant consistent errors or reversals occurred. Sounds in 
front of the standard direction were localized back of it, and vice 
versa. In binaural hearing the former sound seems stronger, while 
here the latter seems stronger, and since the monaural conditions 
were produced artificially the observers interpreted the data in the 
habitual manner and consequently the reversals occurred, (b) The 
observer was partly defective in the left ear. His ability of localiza- 
tion is practically the same as that of the preceding observers, except 
that the reversal did not occur, (c) The observer was a strictly 
monaural person. Localization in the immediate vicinity of the 
aural axis on the side of the intact ear is as accurate as in normal 
hearing, but the accuracy decreases rapidly for directions farther 
away from this region. 

John E. Boodin, 
Secretary. 

University of Kansas. 
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Entwicklung und Offenbarung. Theod. Simon. Berlin: Trowitzsch & 

Sohn. 1907. Pp. 129. 
Die Moderne und die Prinzipien der Theologie. Karl Beth. Berlin: 

Trowitzsch & Sohn. 1907. Pp. 347- 

These two books deal with the same subject-matter, namely, the rela- 
tion between theology and modern thought. Both are written from the 
standpoint of a liberal conservatism, and each in its way is a witness to 



